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Korea in Transition 


All correspondence concerning Mission Study and requests 
for all helps should be directed to the Young People’s 
Missionary Department, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. All orders for text-books should 
be sent to the nearest depository of 
the Book Concern 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Theology Library 
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AT CLAREMONT 
Califernte 


KOREA IN TRANSITION: 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


The. object of this pamphlet is not to save leaders 
the trouble of individual work, but to suggest lines along 
which they may work to the best advantage. The 
methods by which each class may be stimulated to 
the most profitable activity must be determined by 
the leader. Since only one set of these suggestions is 
. prepared, and since the classes of the leaders using it 
will differ very widely in temperament and in intel- 
lectual and spiritual maturity, it is to be expected that 
considerable adaptation will usually be necessary in 
order to get the best results. 

In these suggestions the average class has been kept 
in mind, occupying a session of an hour. For persons 
who have not had much experience, this work must be 
simplified, and for classes of more mature members, 
additions can easily be made. No leader should feel 
under any obligation to follow slavishly the sugges- 
ions outlined. 

Keep in mind from the first the aim of the course— 
to arouse active and continued codperation in bringing 
Korea to Christ. Arousing intellectual interest is not 
sufficient; we must help our classes to form habits of 
study, prayer, giving, and personal service. We cannot 
expect to realize this aim without earnest and specific 
prayer on our part. 


ManvuaLts, ANNUAL REPORTS, PAMPHLETS, Maps, AND 
OTHER AIDS 


The leader should procure immediately the following 


1Material from the suggestions on this course prepared by T. H. P. 
Sailer has been used freely in this booklet. 
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supplies from the secretary in charge of mission study 
in his denominational mission board or society: 

The “Mission Study Class Manual,” by B. Carter Mil- 
liken, contains suggestions on how to organize and con- 
duct a class. Every leader should have a copy of this 
in his possession. . 

Those who wish to study the theory and practise of 
teaching more in detail are referred to “The Mission 
Study Class Leader,” by T. H. P. Sailer, price twenty- 
five cents in paper, forty cents in cloth. 

The Reference Library to accompany Korea in Tran- 
sition, containing seven books, sold by dealers at $10.40, 
may be purchased in uniform binding for $5.00, carriage 
extra. This library will be found a great help in 
developing interest and habits of missionary reading. 

The Annual Missionary Report of the denomination, 
and any special helps, pamphlets, or leaflets that have 
been published on Korea. If small pamphlets are pub- 
lished, a sufficient number should be procured to supply 
each member of the class with one. 

A Wall Map of Japan and Korea, 38x38 inches, at $1.25. 

Outline Paper Map of Japan and Korea, 28x32, tinned, 
15 cents each. On this map a member of the class can 
fill in geographical points that the leader may desire 
to emphasize. 

' Cardboard maps of Korea, size 8x11 inches, 10 cents 
each, ten for 75 cents. 

; Small Outline maps of Korea, size 8x11 inches, 15 
cents per dozen. Sold only in lots of a dozen. 

A Cardboard map and two outline maps, with a dozen 
sheets of blank paper, cut to the same size, and bound 
together with flat-head fasteners, many have found, 
make a good combination note-book. 

Crayola, colored chalk, 10 cents per box. ‘This is 
very useful in making charts and filling in outline maps, 
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The members of the class should subscribe for the 
denominational missionary magazine, which will give 
the most recent information regarding Korea. 

White, black, and red gummed letters and figures 
in all sizes suitable for map and chart work can be 
secured from the Tablet & Ticket Company, 381 Broad- 
way, New York City. Complete catalogue free. 

The Missionary Review of the World, an interde- 
nominational publication, is sold at twenty-five cents 
per copy, or $2.50 per annum, by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

It is of vital importance that a deep devotional spirit 
characterize each session. In order to achieve this end, 
the leader should procure the pamphlets! “Prayer and 
Missions,’ by Robert E. Speer, and “Intercessory For- 
eign Missionaries,’ by Alfred E. Street. Reading these 
will greatly stimulate the prayer life of the class. 
Every member should read them. 

On page 35 of this booklet there is a suggested 
prayer cycle. To this should be added the names of mis- 
sionaries known to the members of the class, and other 
special topics of prayer. 

Do not be discouraged if all the books and other 
accessories are not available, as splendid results have 
been obtained by depending solely on the text-book. 


ORGANIZATION MEETING 


Get acquainted with the class in advance, if possible, 
and arrange for a secretary and librarian and an asso- 
ciate leader or leaders. If unacquainted with the mem- 
bers, it may be best to wait until these appointments 
can be made intelligently. 

Have the atmosphere thoroughly social from the start, 
avoiding, of course, frivolity. See that strangers become 


1 The Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York City; five cents and three cents respectively, postpaid. 
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acquainted. It may be well to spend a little time in 
general conversation in order that the spirit may be that 
of a social class and not of a formal meeting. Maintain 
from the start an attitude of comradeship with the class, 
of interest in what they think, of appreciation of their 
suggestions. This attitude may lead to wandering unless 
the ground has been gone over carefully in advance. He 
who has mastered his material best can afford to be most 
flexible in his treatment of it. In questioning, act as if 
you really wish suggestions, not as if conducting an 
examination to be graded. 

The principal things to observe at this first meeting 
are: (1) the type-of mind and disposition of each mem- 
ber; (2) the knowledge of missions in general and atti- 
tude toward it; (3) knowledge of and interest in Korea 
in particular; (4) signs of leadership or special ability 
in any member. At later sessions attention must be 
given to the personal development of each Member as a 
guide in modifying methods. 

Suggest the use of note-books from the start. It may 
have a good effect if you take notes freely yourself of 
the suggestions offered. 

State that the author of the book, Dr. James S. Gale, 
has been a missionary in Korea seventeen years and 
is well qualified to write the book from actual expe- 
rience. Dr. Gale is also the author of two of the books 
in the reference library. 

Describe the text-book to be used, giving a brief 
synopsis of each chapter. 

Something should be said about the books in the 
Reference Library on Korea: 

Hulbert. The Passing of Korea. 

Noble. Hwa: A Tale of Korea. 

Underwood. The Call of Korea. 

Gale. Korean Sketches. 

Baird. Daybreak in Korea. 
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Gale. The Vanguard. 

Underwood. Fifteen Years Among the Top-Knots. 

A brief characterization of these books is given on 
pages 260, 261 of the text-book. The leader should 
supplement those statements by personal impressions 
gained in reading the books. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the value 
of keeping the reference books in circulation among 
the members of the class. If possible they should be 
Kept in constant use. 

Inquire why those present wish to study Korea. Make 
careful note in all this informal conversation of any- 
thing that will help to throw light on your preparation 
for the future. 

Call attention to the motives expressed by the class 
which seem most worthy and practical. Draw out and 
suggest other motives which you think the class would 
welcome, but do not force things. Post a summary on 
the blackboard. Among the motives mentioned may well 
be included the desire to arouse those indifferent to 
missions and to deal with those skeptical on the subject. 
With some classes the way will be open at the start to 
emphasize our personal responsibility for action in the 
light of the knowledge that we gain. Unless we act on) 
what we learn, the course will be no blessing to us or 
to any one else. 

Call attention to a map showing Korea’s position in 
the Far East, with a railroad running from Fusan to 
Wiju, connecting with the Manchurian and Siberian rail- 
roads. Show how, during a few decades, the population 
of the Far East, immensely greater than that of Europe 
four centuries ago, is passing through changes much 
more radical and rapid than those of the Renaissance 
and Reformation in Europe. This topic might be ex- 
panded indefinitely, but must not be permitted to absorb 
more time than the needs of the occasion demand. 
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When the importance of the subject as a whole seems 
thoroughly grasped, discuss how it can be studied to best 
advantage. Draw from the class and post on the black- 
board the desirability of sessions at least weekly and 
one hour in length, of regular and prompt attendance, 
of thorough understanding at each session of the prepara- 
tion necessary for the next, of study between sessions, 
of free expression and discussion, of note-taking and 
summaries, of collateral reading on the subject, of prayer 
without and within the sessions, of Bible study in con- 
nection with the subject, of prompt, practical use of 
whatever has been gained. The character of the class 
may suggest special emphasis of some of these points 
or the omission of some. There are persons who would 
be utterly discouraged by such a list of requirements. 

It is important to determine early in the course 
whether the class will derive most benefit from the dis- 
cussion of the session or from the study between sessions. 
If a majority of the members seem to be without taste 
or time for outside study, little should be demanded 
of them and every effort made to have an attractive 
session and one which will culminate in clear and prac- 
tical impressions. With members of a more reflective 
type and greater leisure, a principal aim of the session 
should be to prepare for profitable study outside. The 
usual reason why members do not study is because we 
do not furnish them with sufficient motives for so 
doing. 

The aims and requirements of the course having been 
outlined and interest aroused, proceed to make up the 
roll. Some of those present may not yet have decided 
to join the class. Be encouraging, but make it clear 
that regular attendance, barring accidents, is expected, 
and also preparation for each session and participation 
in the discussion. The minimum demand as to outside 
preparation may perhaps be an hour a week. Some 
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leaders have found it worth while to encourage attend- 
ance as visitors of those who are not able to promise 
to come regularly or to prepare; others prefer a closed 
session. 

Try to have the assignment of each lesson not a task 
imposed by the leader, but an interesting problem as- 
sumed by the class for themselves. The best way of 
securing this spirit is to state a practical difficulty 
that confronts us naturally, which the study of the next 
chapter will help to solve. Discuss the matter suffi- 
ciently to make sure that the class understand it thor- 
oughly and are interested in it. 

Ask a few questions to draw out the knowledge of the 
class as to Korean geography and physical features. If, 
as is probable, the ideas expressed are somewhat vague, 
speak briefly on the value of having a clear geographical 
picture of any country we wish to study. Many names 
that seem strange to us now will soon be well known 
to the whole world. Moreover the mastery of Korean 
geography is not a heavy task. 


ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER I 


Atm. To come into sympathy with the land of Korea, 
and to realize its need for Christianity. 

1. Point out the most distinctive geographical features 
of Korea. 

2. What are the desirable features that Korea pos- 
sesses as a land? 

3. What would your life be like if you had no more 
of the physical comforts than the average Korean? 

4. Why is Christianity especially necessary to the 
people of Korea at this time? 

Ask the class to be prepared to draw from memory 
a rough map of Korea and surrounding countries, Have 
them mark on the map the principal mission stations 
of the denomination or the following places, Seoul, Fusan, 
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Ping yang, Taiku, Chemulpo, Wonsan, and Wiju. Ask 
them to estimate the distances apart in time of some 
of these places by pony travel of thirty miles a day. 

Ask some one to enlarge chart on page 36, showing 
Korea superimposed on the eastern section of the United 
States. 

All charts should be enlarged on paper about 24x30 
inches. 

References for talks will be found at the end of each 
chapter in the text-book. The leader should be pre- 
pared to assign at the most two for one session. 

In making assignments, study carefully the amount 
and kind of questions that yield best results, Concrete 
problems, debates, dealing with doubters impersonated 
by the leader, are forms that usually appeal. Indicate 
the greater value of independent thought over the mere 
acceptance of ideas from books. Warn the members not 
to be discouraged if they fail to answer all the questions 
satisfactorily. One of the purposes of the session is to 
clear up difficulties encountered in study. Make it 
clear that the meeting is for mutual help and that none 
need be ashamed to make mistakes or to ask questions. 

Urge the members to side-track other things as much 
as possible while the course is in progress, so as to do 
some outside reading. 

Advise the class to begin study as soon after the 
session as possible. Suggest that members who find it 
convenient should work together. Urge the special 
importance of regular attendance at the start. 

Read Matthew xxviii. 18-20, and Luke vi. 46-49, and 
call for two or three brief closing prayers. 

If it is possible to see the members of the class 
between sessions to get better acquainted and discuss 
any difficulties in their study, it will be found a great 
help. In any event it is desirable to talk over special 
assignments outside the session and permit members 
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to choose tasks that are most congenial to them, and 
to make sure that they understand precisely what their 
work should accomplish. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER I 


Come to the meeting with your entire program set- 
tled, including the order of exercises and the time to be 
allotted to each, the assignment of the next lesson and 
the points to be brought out in connection with each 
topic of this study. The last-named should be formu- 
lated as propositions and not mere headings. You are 
not prepared to guide a discussion until you have thought 
out in advance the conclusions you wish the members 
to realize. 

Bringing out the subject-matter by questions is per- 
haps the most important part of the leader’s work, and 
should not be left to the inspiration of the moment, 
but carefully planned. Many of the questions at the end 
of the chapters in the text-book may be available, but 
others may need adapting and supplementing. Bring 
careful explanation of all work to be assigned individuals 
written out on slips, so as not to waste the time of the 
session. 

It is not strictly necessary to have talks. It may be 
easier for the leader to assign them than to prepare for 
an interesting discussion, but the latter is usually of 
greater value to the class. Talks should be used be- 
cause they manifestly stimulate deeper interest on the 
part of those who prepare them. Their effectiveness 
depends largely upon the moment at which they are 
introduced and the spirit with which they are presented. 

In some cases, it may be well to make assignments 
privately and let members introduce the material in an 
informal way at an appropriate place in the discussion, 
as if it were part of their general knowledge. What- 
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ever adds spontaneity to the participation by the class 
is to be commended. 

The time to be devoted to the discussion of each ques- 
tion will, of course, depend on the results obtained. If 
the class has arrived at an adequate conclusion as a 
result of their study, the discussion in the session may 
be made quite brief. On the other hand, if a matter of 
great importance cannot be treated in the time allotted, 
it may be well to omit some less essential part of the 
assignment in its favor. Be sure, however, that your 
inability to cover the assignment within the time limit 
is not merely due to your own slipshod preparation. A 
leader who works out logical conclusions and thinks 
out questions that go straight to the mark on each 
topic is apt to keep up to his time schedule. 

At later sessions time must be reserved for reviews 
and summaries. 

After a brief opening prayer, spend a few minutes in 
discovering what impressions of the last session remain 
in the mind of the class. Write out in advance those 
which you consider most essential and concentrate on 
them. This exercise will be most illuminating as to the 
kinds of minds you are dealing with. 

Inquire also as to any special difficulties that have 
been encountered in private study, and ask members 
to show how they write out their results. 

The following paragraphs contain suggestions for the 
conduct of the advance lesson. The numbers refer to 
the headings of the assignment given at the preceding 
session. Leaders may omit, expand, or supplement. 
Local color, illustrations, and comparison may be profit- 
ably introduced. In general, opinions should be chal- 
lenged, and debate stimulated, the leader sometimes sup- 
porting the weaker side in order to draw out fuller 
discussion. 

1. For the geographical exercise, distribute sheets of 
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paper, and have each member draw from memory a 
map of Korea, inserting the places assigned at the 
last session. If it will cause no embarrassment to any 
of the members, the maps may be exhibited and com- 
pared. Otherwise, a wall map may be unrolled and 
members asked to compare and correct their work. 

Have some estimates of time distances in Korea as 
compared with those in this country. For instance, it 
takes longer to travel from Ping yang to Kangge by 
pony than from New York to Denver by rail. 

Locate the principal mountains, rivers, most thickly 
settled provinces, and compare the area and population 
of Korea with New York and Pennsylvania. Use en- 
larged chart assigned for this lesson. Show also its 
position as related to Russia, Japan, and China. 

2. Among the desirable physical features of Korea 
is that it lies in the climatic belt of power. All the 
great world powers lie in the North Temperate Zone, 
and all the other nations in that zone which are not 
handicapped by insufficient rainfall are those which are 
responding most quickly to progress. Korea has fertile 
soil, a good annual supply of rain, and mineral resources, 
and she needs only enlightenment and development in 
order to move rapidly towards the front. She has a 
better climate and a more virile stock than Siam or 
Central Africa. She has better soil and rainfall] than 
the bulk of Persia. If she becomes a Christian nation, 
she will be an influential Christian nation. 

3. This question is intended to arouse the imagination 
and should have plenty of illustration. There is a rail- 
road running through Korea, but no good roads to con- 
nect the rest of the country with it. If the only railroad 
in New York and Pennsylvania ran from Buffalo to 
Philadelphia, and you lived in Albany, what benefit 
would you get from it? If we were average Koreans 
we should need to strip ourselves of all that comes 
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to us from general education. We should have almost 
no books, no watches or clocks, no demand for our 
products to inspire activity. We should have a strong 
prejudice against improved methods. The lack of in- 
terest in the census in Korea implies a lack of interest 
in exact knowledge which is the basis of scientitic 
progress. 

4. Christianity is necessary for Korea now because 
civilization breaks down the customs that have been 
the only guide, destroys the old social bonds, and sub- 
stitutes only self-interest. It creates a desire for ma- 
terial things, entices to personal gratification, and ex- 
ploits the weaker for the benefit of the stronger. 

Christianity emphasizes personal responsibility, seltf- 
control, self-denial, service, and thought for others. It 
stands for education, progress, and patriotism. It sup- 
plies the motives without which civilization becomes 
selfish. 

ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER II 

Some leaders prefer to make the assignment of the 
next lesson at the beginning of the session, others at 
the end of the session. The Scripture lesson may also 
be used at the beginning or end of the lesson. Each 
leader must decide these questions for himself. 

Aim: To show the need of the Koreans for Christianity 
in their present humiliation. 

1. Has Japan any right to compel Korea to reform her 
administration? 

2. What is there in Korean character that makes the 
humiliation so keen? 

38. What are the principal needs of a nation in this 
state of humiliation? 

4, Bring some passages of Scripture that would best 
meet the needs of the Koreans in their present state. 

The first question may prove a good opportunity to 
enlist the members of the class in a debate. Not more 
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than twenty minutes should be allowed for this exercise 
in a session of an hour. Not more than six participants * 
should be allowed, and a time limit of two minutes tor 
each speaker should be strictly enforced. 

References on Korean misrule will be found at the 
end of the chapter in the text-book, and articles on the 
work of Japan in Korea will be found in Hulbert, The 
Passing of Korea, chapter XIV, and in the secular maga- 
zines. 

Read Isaiah xxxv, and call for several voluntary clos- 
ing prayers. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER II 


After the opening prayer spend a few minutes in ques- 
tions to test the interest of the class in the subject and 
discover any difficulties they may have encountered. 
These questions should be asked in a friendly and confi- 
dential manner, and not at all in the spirit of one who 
is endeavoring to discover mistakes. If the answers are 
disappointing, consider it a reflection on your Own unin- 
spiring leadership rather than on the class. 

Arguments in favor of Japan’s right to control 


Korea are as follows: / Russia was absorbing Korea 
and_thereby threatening Japanese, independence; }the 


Korean king was being manipulated by Russia;§ after a 
costly and decisive war Japan must prevent the recur- 
rence of these evils and therefore must control Korea’s 
foreign relations;*the independence of Korea was guaran- 
teed and the king retained;$the king’s protest at ‘The 
Hague in favor of a return to the previous con- 
dition required his abdication and more complete 
Japanese control:“fapan has sent her most distinguished 
statesman and has initiated many important reforms; 
Japan’s failure in detail does not alter her general right 
to interpose; with Korean inefficiency and deceit noth- 
ing but coercion would have been effective. 
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f Arguments o nese interference: /Japan 
is seeking to exploit Korea for her own benefit;2the king 
was forced to sign away his rights and was therefore 
justified in entering a protest at The Hague;3the Japan- 
ese administration has been full of abuses and of injus- 
tice in favor of Japan#Japan has forfeited her rights by 
her harsh measures;gshe plans the ultimate assimilation 
of the country;(Gman has an inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Try to make it clear that there is something to be said 
on both sides of this question and that it constitutes a 
very interesting problem. The example of England in 
Egypt, and America in the Philippines may offer some 
interesting points of comparison and contrast. Do not 
permit this discussion to absorb more time than it is 
worth. 

orea feels humiliatio th ore _keenl 

because ideas that are based _on customs and prejudice 
are those which 1 appeal most deeply to feeling. All the 
just causes for complaint that Korea has are reenforced 
by these blind instincts that have been cultivated for cen- 
turies. “Face” is a carefully cultivated sensitiveness, to 
insult that may become far stronger than any sense of 
self-interest. The old-time fire-eater, ready for a duel 
on the slightest provocation, presents a familiar instance 
of “face.” To many of us social disgrace might be 
worse than death, and we might refuse a large sum of 
money to violate even some trifling social convention. 
Custom is much stronger with Koreans than social con- 
ventions are with us. Race antipathy, for which we have 
plenty of illustration in this country, aggravates the diifi- 
culty. Our_fighting instincts can hardly appreciate the 
loathing of a race with scholarly ideals for outside mili- 
tary control. The infringement upon their patriarchal 
system disgraces them far morethanthe loss of repub- 

lican liberty would us. i 
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In a question such as this, comparisons with tamiliar 
feelings and prejudices must be freely used. 


3. In_considering Korea’s needs we must remember 
that feeling can never be conquered by reason alone, but 
ovly by arousing another feeling. If the counter-impulse 


is a lower one, the whole nature is degraded, as when 
anger is controlled by avarice. It would be futile to 
lecture Korea into a better state of mind; it would 
be disastrous to substitute mere prudential motives. 
Korean feeling needs high ideals which touch the best 
in human nature. The Japanese administration will 
naturally concern itself mainly with external things. 
Japan itself was reformed from above downwards, by 
a few aristocratic statesmen to whom the common people 
looked up as their rightful leaders. In default of loyal 
response on the part of the Koreans, Japan must use 
force or appeals to self-interest. Christianity offers a 
fellowship in this life and a better citizenship in the 
world to come; it proclaims comfort to all classes; it 
appeals to the sense of universal brotherhood; it offers 
a personal hope to every individual. It is Korea’s only 
hope. 

4. Try to have the Scripture passages read in a way 
that will bring out their deep significance. A few typical 
passages that may be used are: Isaiah xliii, Ars pxil. 


3-5; Ixiv. 6-12; Matthew.v. 3-12, 38-48; xi. 23-30; Luke 


pd iS cne nen 


eel ti Cp John xiv. 13.0 


ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER III 


Aim: To show the insufficiency of Korea’s religion to 
meet the new needs. 

1. What are the good and bad points in ancestor 
worship? 

2. What are the real evils in the worship of spirits? 

3. How would you present Christianity to a worshiper 
of ancestors and spirits? 
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In addition to the references at the end of the chap- 
ter in the text-book, note the following on the methods 
of exorcists and their cost to society: Hulbert, The Pass- 
ing of Korea, pp. 413-422; Baird, Daybreak in Korea, 
chaps. II, III; Bishop, Korea and Her Neighbors, pp. 
290, 402-415, 448, 444, 

Enlarge chart showing Korean expenditure for De- 
monism and Education on page 37. 

Read Isaiah Ixi, and call for brief prayers. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER III 


Open with prayer and some general testing questions. 

1. Good points in ancestor worship which may be 
mentioned are the reverence for parents, obedience, and 
the stability that comes to the whole social order from 
a deep respect for authority. 

The evil points are that it operates in a spirit of fear 
rather than in one of love; it arranges the graves not so 
much to honor the ancestors as to bring fortune to the 
descendants; it sets aside the best sites in the country 
for the dead; it sometimes spends more on the dead than 
on the living; it considers it irreverent to progress 
beyond the customs of the fathers; it fosters early mar- 
riage; it considers the continuance of the family of 
more importance than the welfare and rights of the 
individual; it places woman in a position of inferiority; 
it promotes insanitary customs; it binds individuals 
to the family grave and anniversary; it makes society 
stationary instead of progressive, 

The class will be much more impressed by these points 
if they bring them forward themselves, A little skilful 
objecting will help to draw them out. 

The talk on ancestor worship should be called for 
before the discussion of the subject. 

2. The Korean belief in spirits introduces an element 
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of arbitrariness into the ideas of cause and effect. here 
is no accounting for what a spirit may do, and conse- 
quently search for the true cause of things is checked. 
It substitutes fear for the feeling of the Christian that 
one with God is a majority, and that all things work 
together for good to those that love him. It destroys 
perseverance, because a man realizes that his best efforts 
may be utterly thwarted. This discourages foresight and 
careful planning. It destroys the idea of the moral 
order of the universe. It checks the development of 
medicine. It makes luck rather than effort the dominant 
power in life. : 

The talk on spirit worship should be called for be- 
fore the discussion of the subject. 

One way of handling these two questions is to record 
the various replies on the blackboard and combine them 
into as strong a statement as possible. 

3. The leader may impersonate a worshiper of ances- 
tors and spirits who is really looking for help and may 
ask the class to try to administer some comfort. To 
inadequate suggestions he should always object unless 
convinced that the members have neipethe.ability to 
present their case any better. 

Some points that might be brought forward are as 
follows: Christianity demands reverence for parents; 
it cherishes their memory after death; it holds up God 
as the ruler of the universe, who cares for us; those who 
obey him are safe from all real evil. We believe that 
the dead look upon us with clear eyes and purified under- 
standing; they need no offerings from us; we show them 
most honor by living pure and worthy lives. 

In the quotation on page 66 of the text-book, Dr. 
Hulbert states that a, Korean is a Confucianist in society, 
a Buddhist when he philosophizes, and a spirit-worshiper 
when he is in trouble. 
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ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER IV 

Aim: Jo show that Christianity is indispensable for 
the best individual, family, and public development of 
Eorea. 

1. Name what you consider the five principal virtues 
of a Christian citizen and compare them with the list of 
Korean virtues. Reflect on the probable difference be- 
tween Korean and Christian virtues with the same 
~tiame; e. g., Is Korean love the same as Christian love? 

2. Describe the sort of modern education that Korean 
society needs. 

3. Appoint a group of three or four persons to tell 
why Christianity is indispensable for the best indi- 
vidual, family, and public development. Ask them to 
quote Bible passages to support their view. , 

Subjects for talks will be found in the references at 
the end of Chapter IV of the text-book. 

Read Isaiah lxii and close with short prayers. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER IV 
1, Five of the principal virtues of a Christian citizen 


are insizhiinipsaeialnesds, a spirit of deep and univer- 
»*initiative i aking reforms, perse-_. 


Vv. ed_on faith i “righteousness, 


Of the Korean virtues love is not a deep and universal 
sympathy, but only a feeling for one’s kindred; right- 
eousness is mainly a sense of propriety and has not the 
Christian breadth and depth; ceremony is a regard for 
things as they are and is content with external observ- 
ance; knowledge is shallow in content; faith is fidelity 
between equals. Note Dr. Gale’s contrast between 
Korean and Christian love in Korean Sketches, pp. 
174, 175. 

2. Korean society purchases stability and individual 
quiet at the expense of progress. Korean society must 
inevitably come into contact and competition with the 
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West, and will be hopelessly crowded out if it clings 
to an obsolete social order. Modern needs demand 
knowledge of recent advance along all lines, initiative, 
and power of adjustment to rapidly changing conditions, 
It is absolutely necessary that Koreans acquaint them- 
selves with the results of modern science and that 
every individual be set free to develop his ability to the 
utmost in order that the nation may have a working 
force. The younger generation must be permitted to 
discard the traditions of their elders. Western ideals 
of freedom and progress must be studied, originality 
and independent thinking encouraged, and individuality 
fostered in the school by athletic contests and Sself-gov- 
ernment. 

3. The only safety for progress is when ideals of un- 
selfish service control. Society rapidly gets luxurious 
and corrupt without the ideals of love to God and 
neighbor. 

Matthew xxv presents a strong program for society 
of watchful self-control, progress, and helpful service. 


ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER V 


Aim: To show that there are providences that indicate 
a need for special effort in Korea. 

1. What would you consider the providences relating 
to geography and physical features? 

2. What would you consider the providences relating 
to history and politics of the last thirty years? 

3. What would you consider the providences relating 
to the language and ideas of the people? 

Without depreciating other fields, show that Korea 
has claims in these respects against China, Japan, India, 
or Africa. 

Suggest that at the opening of the next session some 
time be allowed for a discussion in review of any of the 
topics previously touched upon. 
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Subjects for papers: Language and literature. MHul- 
bert, The Passing of Korea, chaps. XXII and XXIII; 
Underwood, The Call of Korea, pp. 69-72. The defects 
of the old system of Korean education. References at 
the end of Chapter V in the text-book. 

Read Romans xii, and close with prayers. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER V 


After the opening prayer, a little extra time may be 
reserved for any questions which members may wish to 
bring up. In general, it is well to cultivate spontaneity 
on the part of the class. Members should be made to 
feel that their suggestions and questions are welcome. 

1. In taking up the first question of the advance 
lesson, the leader may urge that China is larger than 
Korea, and. has much greater resources, that Japan is 
more advanced and influential, that India has over 
twenty times the population of Korea, and that Africa 
is a continent which a hundred Koreas would not fully 
cover. The strength of the challenge should depend 
largely upon the ability of the class. Objections by the 
leader should stimulate and not crush response. 

As to geography, it may be urged that Korea is 
in the belt of power with rainfall and good natural 
resources, so that there are no physical hindrances to 
progress; that her small size will make it much easier 
to reach the whole nation and thus offer an object-lesson 
to the Far Hast; that her position is such that her Chris- 
tianization cannot escape notice. Korea could be evan- 
gelized with only a fraction of the energy required to 
evangelize China, India, or Africa. 

2. Although China and Japan have been less re- 
cently secluded, they have not been so thoroughly opened 
as has Korea by being the field of war. The Japanese 
and Chinese political systems have been preserved intact 
and act to some extent as barriers to the acceptance of 
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a foreign religion. In Korea the missionary has been 
the most representative pioneer of Western civilization. 
The nation has been thrown on unseen help. Christian- 
ity has a special message for a people in political tribu- 
lation which it is hard for those in our situation to 
appreciate. 

3. Among the providences of language are a single 
spoken dialect for the whole country; a simple script 
which is the language of the people and not a book 
language which needs paraphrasing in order to be in- 
telligible, a deep respect for literature, the fact that 
the missionaries have prepared books in the script which 
is the coming language. Among other providences are 
the public demonstration of the superior efficiency of 
Western civilization, the great enthusiasm that has been 
aroused for Western education, the appreciation on the 
part of the people of moral ideals, the fact that the mis- 
sionaries have greater hold on the affections of the 
people as bearers of modern ideas than have the Japan- 
ese, and the fact that the Bible stories are vivid, intel- 
ligible, and popular. 


ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER VI 


The selection of the aim for this chapter depends en- 
tirely upon which line of assignment the leader adopts. 

1. Ask the class whether they think it was a good 
thing for Christianity when it became the popular reli- 
gion in the Roman empire. <A brief discussion will 
probably develop interest in the following question: 
What obstacles in the way of public opinion are most 
necessary in a country like Korea for the best develop- 
ment of Christianity? 

2. Ask some young lady in the class to impersonate 
the life of a Korean girl. Material for this talk will be 
found by reading Baird, Daybreak in Korea. Not more 
than fifteen minutes should be allowed for this exercise. 
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3. If those present have not already, in connection 
with other courses, debated the question as to the relative 
advantages of the various forms of missionary work, it 
will be found very profitable to assign a debate on the 
question: If there were no hospital, press, or college in 
Korea at present, in which of the three would you recom- 
mend the investment of $50,000? Divide the class as 
evenly as possible into three parts and assign to each 
division one of these objects to support. As far as it 
is consistent with an even division, permit those who 
have convictions to choose their sides. Warn the mem- 
bers not to depreciate the other side in exalting their 
own, but to bring out clearly the particular advantages 
of the object which they recommend. If nine members 
take part in this debate, it may be well to ask each to 
prepare for two two-minute talks. 

If the debate is assigned, questions 1 and 4 may be 
omitted. 

4. State what you consider are the most important 
aims of the evangelistic missionary in the order of their 
importance. How does the relative importance of these 
aims shift as the work develops? 

Reference for talks will be found at the end of Chap- 
ter VI of the text-book. The leader should exercise great 
care in making his selections. 

Read, in closing, Acts xxv, 6-10, and call for brief 
prayers. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER VI 


Open with prayer and the usual testing questions to 
keep in touch with the growth of interest and insight 
on. the part of the class. 

1. It is an advantage to have the profession of Chris- 
tianity dangerous, so that those who might flock to it 
from purely mercenary motives are kept away or soon 
sifted out. If the influx of utterly raw material into the 
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Church is too rapid, there cannot be sufficient training 
and supervision. It is necessary that Christianity must 
offer itself to every class of society, even if it thereby 
creates the impression of being cheap. It must make for 
civic righteousness, but had better seem unpatriotic than 
be mixed up in politics, It can never win when it ap- 
peals to no form of self-denial. When it becomes popular 
it can preserve its purity only by setting the highest 
standard of Christian service. 

The above statements are all subject to qualification, 
and there should be no difficulty in drawing forth opin- 
ions on both sides of each point. 

2. Call for the impersonation of the life of a Korean 
girl. 

3. In conducting the debate, the following rules have 
been found helpful: The names of the debaters should 
be posted on the blackboard in the order in which they 
are to speak, the three sides alternating regularly so 
that no time may be lost. The leader should act as time- 
keeper and call for the next debater at the exact expira- 
tion of each two minutes. It will be found helpful for 
the leader to summarize in appropriate columns on the 
blackboard, in brief catch words, the arguments as they 
are presented. The speakers can then take in at a 
glance the main points they have to meet. ‘The leader 
should be prepared to take the place of any debater who 
is absent. Some of the arguments for each side are 
as follows: 

(1) The hospital is a demand of humanity in view 
of Korean ignorance of the true nature of disease. Medi- 
cal work meets a felt need, offers an almost immediate 
demonstration of efficiency, illustrates the helpful spirit 
of Christianity, attracts public attention, dispels prej- 
udice and arouses gratitude, affords favorable opportuni- 
ties for evangelistic work, opens the way into families 
and communities, attacks superstition which costs so 
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much in money and life, and saves lives of both mission- 
aries and natives valuable to the cause. 

(2) The press is important because the only hope 
for universal contact with the people is through books; 
books can be multiplied indefinitely as workers cannot 
be; they can be in a thousand places at once; they can 
go where the missionary is barred; they can be read and 
reread, after the voice has ceased to echo and until the 
message is fully grasped; they can combat superstition 
by spreading intelligence. The respect for literature 
insures their welcome, and the knowledge of the native 
script is widespread. Christian literature is absolutely 
necessary to build up the native Church. 

(3) The college offers opportunities for prolonged 
personal contact; it gathers the most hopeful specimens 
of humanity at their most impressionable period; it 
spreads an intelligent understanding of broad Christian 
ideals; it fits for higher Christian efficiency; a higher 
place and broader influence in society; it gives men the 
training necessary to lead the native Church and to 
command the respect both of converts and the com- 
munity. 

It may add interest to the debate to call for a vote, in 
which any visitors present may be permitted to join, as 
to which subject has been presented most convincingly. 

4. At the first stage of the work, the most important 
aim of the evangelistic missionary is to learn thoroughly 
the language and methods of thought of the people; to 
study their literature, customs, and religion. At the sec- 
ond stage, he needs to set forth Christianity to the public 
in order to dispel prejudice and create an atmosphere in 
which the native Church can live; to read and converse 
with individual inquirers; to meet with the native Chris- 
tians and set them an example of Christian activity. At 
the third stage of the work, he does more in the way of 
examining applicants, baptizing, supervising, disciplin- 
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ing, and training leaders. At the fourth stage, his main 
effort is to shift these responsibilities to the native 
pastors and to supplement only in those departments 
where he remains indispensable. While all these func- 
tions are necessary, the last one is the most important 
of all. 


ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER VII 


The aim in this chapter is again omitted because the 
leader may wish to omit a section of the suggested as- 
signment and follow another line of thought. There are 
two lines of thought that may be followed. 

1. In turning to the assignment of the next lesson, 
it may be well to raise the question as to the ultimate 
aim of foreign missions, If the replies of the class indi- 
cate that they have not fully grasped the idea that it is 
the planting of a self-propagating, self-supporting, and 
self-governing native Church, they may be asked to 
reflect on the subject and bring their results to the next 
session. If the class fully understand the aim of foreign 
missions, this question may be omitted, 

2. If the appeal for the foreign field is based on the 
greater peed abroad than at home, why does it not 
follow that so successful a field as Korea has the least 
claim of any of the foreign fields? Why should we not 
concentrate our efforts on less responsive places? Ask 
the class to be prepared at the next session to deal with 
a person who brings this argument against sending any 
more missionaries to Korea. 

3. In such a rapid growth as that of Syen chun (see pp. 
195-198 of the text-book), how would you guard against 
a superficial type of Christianity? What are the dan- 
gers and advantages of such a form of Church govern- 
ment? 

4. What are the lessons to the Church at home of the 
revival in Korea? 
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References for talks will be found at the end of Chap- 


ter VII in the text-book. 
Read 1 Cor, xii. 12-31, and close with brief prayers. 





PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER VII 


As the sessions draw to a close the testing questions 
should be employed to discover whether the class are 
forming personal habits of study, prayer, giving, and 
service. 

1. The best way of handling the first question, if it 
is to be used at all, is to call for definitions of the aim 
of foreign missions and by putting them into concrete 
form to show their inadequacy. Members should be 
required to criticize their own statements in the light of 
these applications. 

2. If the aim of foreign missions is to plant a self- 
sustaining Church, every effort should be concentrated 
on the most hopeful field and most strategic points, until 
this aim has been realized. We invest money where it 
will bring the highest rate of interest. Missionaries 
sent to Korea are multiplying their own efforts and not 
obviating the needs for effort. The Church is young and 
is increasing very rapidly, so that Korea is in special 
need of oversight. One of the reasons for the reaction in 
Japan was that the Church increased more rapidly than 
those who had charge of its growth. (See De Forest, 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom (Revised Edition), 
pp. 186-189.) Korea specially needs education and an 
intellectual training to prepare her to meet the attacks 
of Western skepticism that must come sooner or later. 

The missionaries are acting as bishops and generals. 
They supervise, educate, lead the Bible classes, conduct 
theological schools, translate the Scriptures, and train 
leaders. 

The class will feel these arguments much more 
strongly if they are compelled to think them out for 
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themselves in response to objections raised by the 
leader. 

3. Before discussing the needs of such a station as 
Syen chun, the conditions should be briefly reviewed. 
Each of the thirteen native helpers there would have six 
groups to look after. These leaders have back of them 
none of the long years of Christian training of the aver- 
age worker in this country, and little experience in man- 
aging and disciplining such a group. None of them are 
acquainted with more than parts of the Bible. If gradu- 
ates of theological seminaries in this country are often 
so unedifying as they are, what can be expected from 
those with such slender resources as these Korean 
helpers? Some of the groups could not expect to hear 
a missionary more than once or twice a year. All sorts 
of questions which the helpers are unable to answer will 
keep coming up in regard to the doctrines, 

The missionary should give much time to training 
the helpers in Bible classes, though this withdraws both 
him and them for a time from the active work. ‘The 
only solution seems to be to have a larger force of mis- 
sionaries, and to lay more stress upon a thorough train- 
ing in activity as well as in study. 

The Korean has had little experience in leadership 
and cannot develop it except by being thrown, to a cer- 
tain extent, upon his own resources. While the necessity 
ef such self-government is in this way a blessing, it is 
yery desirable that there should be sufficient oversight 
to prevent the Church from feeling too much the effects 
of the native inexperience. 

4. A few of the lessons of the revival are: that spirit- 
ual blessings come to those who are in earnest to re- 
ceive them; continued waiting on God brings clear 
vision; God has given to them the Holy Spirit even as 
to us; all this is only a means to better service. 

Read Acts ii. 14-21. 
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ASSIGNMENT ON CHAPTER VIII 

Atm: To show the responsibility of the Ohristian 
Church, and of ourselves in particular, for Korea. 

1. Suggest as the first question that we try to esti- 
mate from the statistics the probable position of Protes- 
tant Christianity in Korea in 1920. 

2. What forces are there that may retard or hasten 
this growth? 

3. What will be the value to that Far Hast of an entire 
nation that is controlled by Christian ideals? 

4. Suggest that each member work up the strongest 
appeal possible to the Christian Church, for Korea. Sug- 
gest a number of practical uses for this appeal, in mis- 
sionary meetings, in conversation, in dealing with inditf- 
ferent persons, etc. Bring out the necessity of having 
ideas that grip us if we wish them to grip any one else. 

Subjects for talks will be found at the end of Chap- 
ter VIII in the text-book. Recent information on Korea 
that is striking and to the point will be found in mis- 
sionary magazines, or pamphlets issued by the Board. 

Ask for volunteers to enlarge charts on pages 38, 39. 

Read 1 Thess, iii, and spend the closing minutes in 
prayer. 


PREPARED LESSON ON CHAPTER VIII 


From the first, the aim of securing action should have 
been always in mind. The time when practical resolves 
may best be suggested to the members will vary with 
different classes. Some classes will be ripe early in the 
course; with others better results will be obtained by 
waiting until full conviction has been secured. In some 
cases there may be specific lines of service which you 
desire some member to take up—the leadership of a new 
class, the chairmanship of a missionary committee, work 
upon the foreign field itself. These things should be 
made the subject of earnest and specific prayer. ‘rhe 
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reason for the failure of many leaders to attain results 
lies in their lack of desire, faith, and tenacity. Prayer 
should be continued after the course, but in many cases 
this session offers the best and last opportunity for 
securing definite decisions from the class. 

Open with several prayers. 

1. In trying to estimate the probable position of Chris- 
tianity in Korea in 1920, many elements must be consid- 
ered. By different lines of reasoning very different 
results may be obtained. Consult chart showing number 
of converts in Korea at the end of twenty-four years, 
compared with other countries after an equal or greater 
number of years. Consult chart for statistics of 1890, 
1900, and 1908. For the first decade, the rate of in- 
crease was 812 communicants annually. For the next 
eight years, it was 5,225 communicants annually. The 
annual average of the period between 1908 and 1920 may 
easily become 20,000. This would give a Christian 
Church in 1920 of nearly 300,000 communicants. An 
estimate of double this number might be very plausibly 
urged, but it should be strictly understood that any such 
advances will demand far more generous support from 
the Church at home. 

2. Some of the forces which may hasten the growth 
of Christianity are as follows: the larger the Church, 
the greater the force of workers; the longer the training, 
the greater the efficiency of the individual worker; edu- 
cation, from primary up to theological, will raise Chris- 
tians relatively to other Koreans; as Christianity 
demonstrates itself on a larger scale its blessings will 
become more manifest; there is not such organized 
political or social or religious opposition in Korea to 
check the growth of Christianity as in many other 
countries. 

The forces which may retard growth are as follows: 
if the missionary force is not increased to keep pace with 
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the number of converts, the quality of the latter may 
suffer; incoming skepticism may chill the Church; insuf- 
ficiently trained converts may easily be swept away; the 
most dangerous period will come when Christianity is 
popular without sufficient supervision; doctrinal difficul- 
ties may be imported or arise. These are only a few ot 
the possibilities. Whether the hastening or retarding 
forces are more in evidence, there seems an equal de- 
mand for greater support by the home Church, 

3. The value to the Far Hast of an entire nation con- 
trolled by Christian ideals is perhaps the most distinctive 
argument that can be brought forward for the immediate 
prosecution of the work in Korea. Christianity is not a 
matter only of individual belief and conduct, it has 
duties for and by society. Its obligations in this respect 
are not yet appreciated, far less discharged, in this 
country. Christianity must inspire the laws, customs, 
institutions, and ideals of society. Childhood is greatly 
handicapped unless brought up in such an atmosphere. 
Korea offers in many ways the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for such control. Its comparatively small scale 
makes the demonstration far more practicable than in 
China, India, or even Japan. Such an experiment, car- 
ried out through society, should soon demonstrate the 
superiority of Christian training and atmosphere to that 
of nations controlled by heathen and secular traditions. 
Incidentally, it will offer an opportunity to set Chris- 
tianity free from some of the handicaps of so-called 
Christian civilization of the West. 

4. The form of appeal for Korea which will be most 
effective will depend largely on the personal equation of 
the class. The leader should have been gathering mate- 
rial for this for some time. A few points clearly put 
and well charged with emotional value will be worth 
more than many scrappy items insufficiently grasped. 
In connection with this question, the class should dis- 
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cuss informally but earnestly how they may best dis- 
charge their personal obligation to help Korea, 

Read Isaiah lx, and ask each member of the class to 
lead briefly in prayer. 

Remember, finally, that your responsibility for your 
class does not cease with the sessions. Mention them in 
your prayers, talk with them, or write to them. Be not 
satisfied unless you can perceive in them some actual 
realization of your aim. 


PUBLIC PROGRAM ON KOREA IN TRANSITION 


Arrangements should be made early in the course of 
this study for a program to be presented at a regular 
meeting of the young people’s society or prayer-meeting 
of the church. Ample time should be allowed for prep- 
aration and the meeting should be well advertised. ‘The 
singing should be appropriate to the occasion, ‘The 
opening prayer should be offered by some person pre- 
viously selected. The time limit for each exercise should 
be increased or decreased according to the time allowed 
for the meeting. 

One person should be in charge of the program, and 
at least five other members of the class should be Se- 
lected to take part. The leader should call all the 
participants together before the meeting to make sure 
that all are prepared, and to spend some time in prayer 
for God’s blessing upon the meeting. 

Tf other charts and maps have been prepared they 
should be on exhibition in the room. Curios may also 
be used. Be sure that all additional material is fully 
explained and used at the proper time so that the 
program may move to a proper climax, 

1. Singing. 

2. Scripture. Matthew xxviii. 18-20; Luke vi. 46-49. 

3. Prayer. 


4. Use map of Korea and enlarged chart, showing 
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Korea superimposed on the eastern section of the United 
States. 

The person explaining these should give some of the 
main geographical facts about Korea, pointing out 
rivers, mountains, and largest cities or centers of de- 
nominational work. The area and population should 
be compared with the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The climate and commercial possibilities and 
hindrances should be reviewed. The relation of Korea 
to Japan, China, and Russia should be explained. AI- 
low five minutes. 

5. An impersonation of the life of a Korean girl as 
set forth in Daybreak in Korea, by Mrs. Baird. A 
simple costume may be worn, as appears on the frontis- 
piece of Mrs. Baird’s book. Allow ten or fifteen minutes. 

6. Enumerate the Special Providences in Korea. Ma- 
terial will be found in Chapter V of the text-book. Al- 
low five minutes. 

7. Progress of Syenchun mission station. See pages 
195-198 of the text-book, Also use charts showing in- 
crease of the number of communicants, Allow five 
minutes. 

8. Make a strong statement showing why the Chris- 
tian Church should increase its support in Korea. Al- 
low five minutes. 

9. Scripture. Isaiah lx. 

10. Close with several voluntary prayers. 
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WEEKLY PRAYER CYCLE FOR KOREA 


1909-1950 


Pray that the Korean people, with their 


many attractive qualities, may be among 
the earliest Oriental people to embrace 


the Christian faith. 


Pray that the imperial and national errors 


and resultant loss of independence of the 
Koreans may be overruled to lead them 
to find refuge in God and the power of 


the gospel. 


Pray that the light of Christianity, which 


has dispelled the darkness of so many 
countries, may be more and more effect- 
‘ive against the spirit-dread and false 


faiths of Korea. 


Pray that Korea’s social customs may be 


transformed, leading to woman’s eman- 
cipation, and that Christ’s preeminence 
in the new development of literature, 
education, and society may continue. 


Pray that the evangelistic, medical, and 


other forms of mission work begun by 
the pioneers may constantly increase in 


efficiency. 


Pray that the responsiveness of Korean 


Christians, shown in the strength of 
their church life and the sweep of their 
revival work, may flow strongly into 
these and other channels of progress. 


Pray that there may be adequate provision 


of missionaries and money, by the home 
Church, to meet the need of Korea’s 


crisis-period, growth, and outlook. 
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Korean Expenditure for 
Demonism and Education 














$2,500,000 
amount spent annu- 
ally on Demonism, in 
[897 according to 
Mrs Isabella Bird Bishop 


$20,000 










amount spent an- 
nually for Edu- 
Cation by Korean 
Govetnment, in 
1905 
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COMMUNICANTS IN KOREA AT THE END OF 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


China (entered 1807); in 1842, 6 converts constituted the entire 
Chinese Protestant Church, 


Karen field in Burma (entered 1828); in 1852, over 6,000 commu- 
nicants. 


Japan (entered 1859); in 1885, 9,536 full members reported, 
Uganda (entered 1877); in 1902, 35,897 baptized Christians, 
Korea (entered 1884); in 1908, 50,089 communicants, 


CHINA IN KAREN FIELD IN JAPAN IN UGANDAIN KOREA IN 
35 YEARS 24 YEARS R6 YEARS 25 YEARS 24 YEARS 
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INCREASE OF COMMUNICANTS 


1890 


164 KOREAN 
COMMUNICANTS) 
OF ALL 


MISSIONS 


1900 
8288 KOREAN 
COMMUNICANTS, 


1908 


50,089 KOREAN 
COMMUNICANTS 
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